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INTRODUCTION 



This fact sheet has been prepared as a ready reference source 
of up to date information about the State of Israel which completes its 
tenth year as an independent state on April 2k, 1958- 

Throughout the free world, Israel, on its tenth anniversary, is 
being saluted as a bastion of democracy and as a pilot plant for human 
rehabilitation . 

In ten years, Israel's population has grown almost threefold; its 
cultivated area doubled; its school attendance quadrupled; production 
tripled; industry increased sevenfold. Health conditions are on a par 
with those of the most advanced nations in the world. 

In the world of science it has achieved international recogni- 
tion. 

The factual chronicle of this record is detailed in the follow- 
ing pages . 
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HISTORY 

From the year 15l6, when it was conquered "by the Turks and made part of the Otto- 
man Empire , until the formation of the State of Israel in 19^-8, the area known as Pal- 
estine was governed continuously by foreign powers. 

The Ottoman domination lasted ^00 years. After the first World War, in breaking 
up the Turkish empire, the League of Nations entrusted the Mandate for Palestine to 
Great Britain; and for the succeeding 30 years the territory was governed by the British. 

Thus, for more than four and a quarter centuries prior to the end of World War II, 
Palestine had belonged in the political sense neither to the Jews nor to the Arabs who, 
together, made up its population. No validity whatever attaches to claims that Palestine, 
prior to 19^8, was an "Arab" state. For four centuries it had been a Turkish province and 
for three decades a ward of the League of Nations, governed by Great Britain. 

Indeed, Palestine had not been an independent state since before the time of Christ. 
In the days of antiquity a Jewish state, in 63 B.C.E. it was invaded and conquered by the 
Romans. Thereafter, it suffered changing fortunes, alternately ruled by Christians and 
Moslems until 19^8 . 

In 19^7 Britain announced that it would relinquish the Palestine Mandate and re- 
quested the United Nations, as the successor of the League of Nations, to determine how 
Palestine would be governed thereafter. British rule formally ended on May 1^-, 19^8. 

In anticipation of Britain's departure, the United Nations had appointed a special 
committee on Palestine (composed of representatives of Australia, Canada, Guatemala, 
India, Yugoslavia, Peru, The Netherlands, Czechoslovakia, Iran, Sweden and Uruguay) to 
study the situation in Palestine and to make recommendations regarding its future status. 

Partition Proposed 

In August 19^7 this Committee recommended that the territory be divided into a 
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Jewish State and an Arab State, joined in an economic union, with the Jerusalem area to 
be governed by an international authority subject to the Trusteeship Council of the 
United Nations . 

On November 29, 19^7 > the General Assembly of the United Nations adopted this re- 
commendation by a vote of 33 to 13, with 10 abstentions. At that time the Jewish popu- 
lation of Palestine was about 650,000; the Arab population about one million. 

The Jewish Agency, representing the Jews of Palestine, immediately accepted the 
United Nations Partition Plan, although that plan fell far short of the Jewish claims 
and hopes. Jewish Palestine began at once to prepare for statehood in the territory 
assigned by the United Nations and in the stages laid out in the United nations resolu- 
tion. 

But the Arab Higher Committee, representing Palestine's Arab population, and backed 
by the surrounding Arab countries, flatly rejected the United Nations decision and re- 
fused to implement it. Instead, attacks by so-called Arab irregulars, mobilized by the 
surrounding Arab states, the Arab Higher Committee, and the Arab League, were begun at 
once against the Jewish population of Palestine. 

On May ik, 19^-8, the British departed with all their administrative and military 
personnel. The Provisional State Council of Government, established in accordance with 
the United Nations Partition Resolution, proclaimed the State of Israel. 

The Arabs Attack 

Simultaneously, the regular military forces of Egypt, Trans-Jordan, Syria, Lebanon 
and Iraq invaded Palestine from the north, south and east with the avowed purpose of de- 
stroying the new Jewish State and its inhabitants. This march on Palestine was announced 
in formal communications to the Security Council of the United Nations . 
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"This will be a war of extermination and a momentous massacre," said Azzam Pasha, 
Secretary General of the Arab League at a Cairo press conference on May ik, l^h-Q. 

In four weeks of intense fighting, the Jews drove back the invading Arab armies. 
On June 11, a one-month truce went into effect at the instance of the United Nations. 
Thereafter the Arab states renewed the attack; but, after ten days ' fighting, during 
which their forces were severly beaten, the truce was reinstated. During the autumn 
and winter of 19^-8, further fighting took place. 

Armistice Agreements Signed 

Between February and April 19^9 .> mediation by the United Nations produced a series 
of armistice agreements between Israel and her immediate neighbors, Egypt, Syria, 
Lebanon and Jordan. 

The aim of these agreements was: "To facilitate the transition from the present 
truce to permanent peace." They prohibited "aggressive action" and "any hostile or war- 
like acts" by any of the signatories. 

But the Armistice Agreements did not lead to peace. Through the ensuing years, 
the Arab States persisted in open and avowed belligerency toward Israel, involving con- 
stant guerilla harassment, stringent economic boycott, and the blockade of Israel ship- 
ping in the Suez Canal and the Gulf of Aqaba. 

Armistice Lines Fixed 

In repelling the 19^8 Arab aggression, the Israeli defense forces drove beyond 
the boundaries proposed for the Jewish State in the United Nations Partition Resolution. 
None of the additional territory thus gained by Israel belonged to any Arab state. It 
was part of the area proposed by the United Nations Partition Plan for an Arab Pales- 
tinian State, which had been rejected by the Arabs. Some of the territory was relin- 
quished during the armistice negotiations; most of it was not. The armistice agreements 



were concluded and signed by the Arab states on the "basis of the new "boundary lines 
established by Israel in driving back the attacking Arab armies. 

Subsequently, on April 2k, 1950, the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan formally annexed 
some 2,600 square miles of eastern Palestine west of the Jordan River, including the Old 
City of Jerusalem, where most of the Holy Places are located. This annexation of terr- 
itory, intended by the United Nations to be part of the independent Arab State in Pales- 
tine, was based on the boundary line established by the Armistice Agreement with Israel. 

Inside Israel's present boundaries, which for 10 years have defined the area of 
the country, 8.6 percent of the land was owned in 19^8 by the Jewish population of 
Palestine; 3-3 percent by Arabs who remained in Israel and have become citizens of the 
country; 16.5 percent by Arabs who fled Palestine during the fighting and now make up 
the Arab refugee population. The remainder, 71-6 percent, or nearly three-fourths of 
the- area, was public land with title vested in the British Mandatory Government. 
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EGYPT 

386,000s^m£/. 

24,339,000^f. 



SYRIA 

72,234^£.7Ki/. 
3,906,000pp. 



IRAQ 

171,000s 4 w<;. 
5,200,000^,. 



JORDAN 

37,000^. 
1,427,000/^ 



SAUDI ARABIA 

930,000s<en, 
7,000,000^.. 



Arab States Area: 1,675,234 sq.mi. 

Israel Area: 8,050 sq.mi, 
Arab States Population: 47,797,000 
Israel Population : 2,000,000 




YEMEN 

75,000 s^mi. 
4,500,000/^p. 
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MAPS OF ISRAEL AND THE MIDDLE EAST 
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GEOGRAPHY 

Israel, occupying a narrow irregular strip along the eastern end of the Mediter- 
ranean, is about the size of Massachusetts, with a total area of 8,050 square miles. 

This is approximately one-half of one percent of the land area of the seven neigh- 
boring Arab states, which aggregates 1,675,23^ square miles. 

Boundaries 

Israel is bounded: 

On the north by Lebanon -- lj-9 miles of border. 

On the north -and east by Syria — ^7 miles of border. 

On the east by Jordan -- 329 miles of border; and for 

35 miles by the Dead Sea. 

On the south by Egypt -- 128 miles of border; and for 

6 miles by the Red Sea. 

On the west, by the Mediterranean Sea -- 177 miles of 

coast line; and for 37 miles by the 
"Gaza Strip," controlled by Egypt. 

Thus, for 590 miles the country is bordered by hostile Arab states. Israel is 
260 miles long from north to south. Near Tel Aviv, 12 miles separate the Mediterranean 
Sea and the Jordanian Border; south of Beersheba, the country broadens to its greatest 
width of 70 miles; but at Elath, on the southernmost tip, the country is only nine miles 
wide. 

Climate 

The climate is gentle with warm summers (65 to 105 degrees) and mild winters (KO 
to 70 degrees) conducive to agriculture and, in some southern regions, to year-round 
production under irrigation. 

Rainfall in the northern sector is ample (21.6 to 37. h inches per year). The 
southern half of the country -- the Negev --is desert, with rainfall dropping to as 
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little as 1.2 inches per year. For this reason, Israel's irrigation program is de- 
signed primarily to bring water from the north to expand the agricultural areas and 
productive capacity of the south. 

Water 

Water resources are limited. There are three rivers: the Jordan, (73 miles in 
Israel); the Yarkon (l6 miles); and the Kishon (8 miles); and Lake Tiberias, (also 
known as the Sea of Galilee and Lake Kinneret) with an area of 63-7 square miles. 

The Dead Sea, of which 108 square miles lies in Israel, is too salty for agri- 
cultural or domestic use. It is, however, a rich source of minerals. 

Cities 

Israel's principal cities (over 30,000 population) are: 

Jerusalem (population 1^9,400) the capital; Tel Aviv - Jaffa (365,000) the 
country's largest city; Haifa (l60,000) the main port; Ramat Gan (65,150); Petah Tikva 
(46,000); Natanya (-33,100); Holon (32,200). 

There are 21 cities with populations between 10,000 and 30,000, including such 
historic places as Beersheba (30,000); Nazareth (23,000); Rehovot (20,500); Acre 
(20,000); and Tiberias (20,000). 

At the end of 1956, 1,337,046 persons lived in cities, towns, and villages. The 
remainder, 514,000 (plus 21,344 Bedouin) lived in small rural settlements scattered 
throughout the country. 
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POPULATION 

Israel's population almost trebled in the first ten years of the country's exis- 
tence --a phenomenon of growth seldom if ever paralleled. 

In May, 19 U8 the infant state had 650,000 inhabitants. 

Today, the population is a little under 2,000,000. 

With 236 persons to the square mile, the country is about as densely populated 
as Pennsylvania. 

Of the total population on December 31, 1956, Jews numbered 1,667,^55, and non- 
Jews 20^,935- These were for the most part Arabs -- either Moslem, Christian or Druze. 

Immigration 

The country's threefold increase in population in a single decade was produced 
by a tide of Jewish immigration to the new State from 70 different nations in the world 
following the United Nations decision to establish a Jewish State in Palestine. 

Between May 19*1-8 and December 1957, more than a million Jews entered the country. 
This tremendous influx had its origin in four main sources: (a) Jewish survivors of 
the Nazi holocaust in Europe, who had been in "Displaced Persons" camps and had no 
other haven; (b) immigrants from Eastern Europe; (c) Jewish refugees from Arab coun- 
tries; (d) newcomers from the free world, drawn by the creative adventure of building 
a new nation. 

Half of the immigrants were refugees from persecution and repression in Arab 
countries. Israel has absorbed more than 250,000 Jews from Asia, including 125,896 
from Iraq, ^5,738 from Yemen, 27,53*4- from Iran -- virtually the entire Jewish popu- 
lations of these three Moslem states. It has given refuge to 197,820 Jews from Africa, 
including 34,140 from Egypt and Libya. 
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Absorption of the Immigrants 

The absorption and integration of this flood of newcomers represents a major 
achievement in human rehabilitation. 

The approximate average of 100,000 immigrants per year confronted the new nation 
with a task comparable in magnitude to the absorption by the United States of ten mil- 
lion new citizens every year for ten years. 

Fewer than 2 percent of the immigrants entering Israel after 19^8 had any agri- 
cultural experience; more than half lacked vocational or professional training of any 
kind. Most were without means. Included were children of all ages, the aged, and the 
sick, for which the struggling new state provided treatment and care. 

A government "ship-to-settlement" policy, inaugurated in 195^, now moves able- 
bodied newcomers immediately into agricultural settlements or industrial development 
areas, where they become self-sustaining members of the community. 

Since 19^9, some h'JO villages and rural settlements have been established to ac- 
commodate the steadily increasing population. 

Language presented a major problem. Coming from 70 countries and a wide variety 
of cultural and educational backgrounds, few of the immigrants spoke Hebrew, the lang- 
uage of Israel. Language courses offered by the Government have helped to meet this 
problem, and local classes are held throughout the country under the auspices of local 
authorities, labor organizations and other bodies. Over 300,000 adults have studied 
Hebrew in these courses. 

Israel's prodigious effort to receive and absorb the immigrants, care for those 

who needed care, provide new opportunity for others on the land or in industry, and 

weld them all into the structure of a new nation, is reflected in the country's record 
of progress and development in its first ten years. 
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GOVERNMENT 

A republic, Israel is governed by a 120-member, one-chamber parliament, called 
the Knesset , elected under a system of proportional representation. 

The head of the state is the President, elected by the Knesset for a five-year 
term. The President's functions are limited. The executive functions of the govern- 
ment are carried out by a Prime Minister and a Cabinet controlled by the Knesset , whose 
vote of confidence is necessary to continue the government in office. 

Suffrage, Courts, Defense 

Suffrage is universal. Election is by secret ballot and direct vote. The term 
of the members of the Knesset is four years. Israel has had three general elections 
since its establishment. 

A High Court of the State safeguards the rights of individuals and the execution 
of the law. In addition to the Supreme Court, there are District Courts and Magis- 
trates' Courts. Judges and Magistrates are appointed by the President on the recommen- 
dation of a broad Judiciary Nominations Committee. The complete independence of the 
Courts is guaranteed by law. 

The laws of the country provide for complete freedom of speech, of the press and 
of religion. Primary education is compulsory and free. There is no censorship. 

Menaced from the day of its formation, Israel has been compelled to assure its 
own security against threats of annihilation continuously voiced by leaders of the 
neighboring Arab countries. In its first ten years, the country has produced an ef- 
fective and powerful citizen army with the demonstrated capacity to stand off any 
local aggression. 

The Israeli army consists of a small nucleus of commissioned and non-commissioned 
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regular officers, most of whom were trained with the Jewish Brigade, fighting on the 
side of the Allies in World War II; a conscript contingent of men and women called up 
for military training and service under the Defense Service Law; and a large reserve. 

Conscription is compulsory for "both men and women. Men between the ages of 18 

and 26 are required to serve 2-l/2 years; those between 27 and 29 are required to serve 

2 years if they have not previously been conscripted; women between 18 and 26 are re- 
quired to serve 2 years . 

Following their tour of compulsory service, all men and women are members of the 
Reserve until the ages of ^4-9 and 3^-, respectively, with annual tours of duty of approx- 
imately one month. 

The conscription and reserve system enables the State to put into the field an 
effective, well-trained force on short notice without the necessity of maintaining a 
large standing army. Reserve units can be called up, equipped and made completely 
operative in a matter of days. 
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RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES 
Freedom of religion and conscience, and the safeguarding of all Holy Places and 
sites of all religions, are guaranteed in Israel's Proclamation of Independence. 

In the Government, there is a Minister for Religious Affairs. His Ministry gives 
assistance to the institutions of all religions; this assistance ranges from aiding re- 
pairs of synagogues, mosques and churches to providing extra rations for religious 
festivals of the different communities. 

The Sabbath and the Jewish festivals are recognized as official days of rest. 
But the right of each religious community to observe its own weekly day of rest and its 
religious holidays is guaranteed by law. 

The majority of Israel's inhabitants are of the Jewish faith. 

Moslems 

The majority of the Arab community in Israel is of the Moslem faith (138,000 at 
the end of 1956). The highest Moslem dignitaries are the Kadis of the Moslem Religious 
Courts. There are about 165 Moslem clergy, who are paid by the State. Regular ser- 
vices take place in about 100 mosques. Moslem Advisory Councils, whose expenses are 
met by the State, attend to all religious and social affairs of the Moslem community. 

Christians 

There are about ^5,000 Christians in Israel, most of them Arabs. However, almost 
every Christian Church and Sect has some foothold, however small, in Israel. 

There are about l60 Christian churches and chapels in Israel. The clergy number 
about 1,000, including some 150 monks and about 550 nuns, belonging to some 30 monastic 
orders . 

There are Christian Holy Places in Jerusalem (the Coenaculum on Mt. Zion), on 
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Mt. Carmel in Galilee (in Nazareth and environs) and on the shores of the Sea of 
Galilee. 

The Israel Minister of Religious Affairs works in close contact with the heads 
of all the various religious communities. It publishes -- in English, French and 
Spanish -- a periodical called "Christian News from Israel." The Ministry also co- 
operates with the Government Department of Antiquities in the restoration and preser 
vation of ancient churches. 

As of the end of 1956, the Christian communities in Israel included the follow 

ing: 



Name of Church 
Greek Catholic 

Greek Orthodox 
Latin 

Maronite 

Armenian Gregorian 
Coptic 



Members 
17,686 

(including 6, 44 5 Melkites) 

l4,337 
5,188 



2,470 
779 

91 



Head 



Archbishop 



Metropolitan 

Representative of Latin 
Patriarch in Jerusalem 

Vicar of Bishop of Tyre 

Vicar of Armenian 
Patriarch of Jerusalem 

Representative of Coptic 
Archbishop of Jerusalem 



Anglicans, Presbyterians 1,153 
and Lutherans 

Others (including Abyssinian 

Church, headed by Archbishop)l, 581 



Druze 

The Druze split away from Islam in the Eleventh Century. In Israel, they are 
recognized as a fully- autonomous religious community. There are 20,000 Druze in 
Israel, living in 18 villages and communities in Galilee and the Carmel. A council 
of three heads the community. 
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Bahais 

There are only a few members of the World Bahai community in Israel. However, 
Israel is the world center of the Bahai faith. The world spiritual leader of the 
Bahais lives in Haifa, where the founder of the faith was buried. The Bahai shrine 
a prominent landmark. 
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ISRAEL'S ARAB POPULATION 
Israel's Arab population of 20lt-,000 is the only minority group in the country. 
It is mainly Moslem, but includes some 50; 000 Christian Arabs, and 20,000 Druzes. The 
Druzes have recently been given the right to conduct their internal affairs as an in- 
dependent community. 

The Arab population enjoys full citizenship rights in Israel. This includes 
Arab women. 

In dealing with the Arab minority, the Government's policy is to offer its Arab 
citizens every opportunity to integrate in the country's economic and social structure, 
while at the same time recognizing their right to preserve their own traditions and 
culture . 

Eight Arabs have been elected to the Knesset ; Arabs also serve as members of 
municipal councils and in other posts of local responsibility and authority. 

All Government services available to the Jewish community are available to Arab 
citizens as well. In addition, a special officer for Arab affairs is attached to the 
Prime Minister's office, and special departments for Arab affairs are part of the 
Ministries of Agriculture, Education, Health, Interior and Religion. 

Arab Education 

To meet the needs of the Arab population, the Government maintains 121 Arab 
elementary and secondary schools, with a teaching staff of 835 in 1957- 

School attendance of Arab children has almost trebled since the creation of the 
state, rising from 10,092 in 19^8 to 29,127 in 1957- Ninety percent of the Arab boys 
and 60 percent of the girls of school age are enrolled in public schools. About 80 
percent of the Arab school-age population attends school. A seminary has been 
established for the training of Arab teachers. 
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There are 80 Arab students in the Hebrew University and at Technion. 

Arab education is paid for entirely either by the National Government or by the 
government together with local communities. 

The Israel Trade Union Movement includes Arab workers, who are also covered "by 
the country's national insurance program. 

Health 

The eradication of disease among the Arab population has been a special project 
of the government. 

Infant mortality in the Arab Community has been cut in half in ten years — from 
121 per thousand in 19^> to 6l.2 per thousand in 195^- 

In 1950, the Ministry of Health established 28 clinics at the Arab population 
centers, and four mobile clinics to serve Arab citizens in western and eastern Galilee 
and in the Negev. All public clinics of the country are open to the Arab population. 

A tuberculosis hospital has been set up in Nazareth, the largest Arab community. 
Special clinics exist for mother and child care. District nurses serve outlying areas, 
and special training courses for Arab nurses have been developed. Malaria and tuber- 
culosis, once rampant among the Arab population, are being eradicated. Full hospital- 
ization for contagious diseases is available to Arab citizens with all costs defrayed 
by the government. 

Modernized Farming 

The majority of the Arabs live in rural communities and are engaged in agricul- 
ture. More than 80 percent of the Arab farmers own their own land -- in sharp contrast 
to the pattern of tenancy and share-cropping almost universal in the Arab world. Mo- 
bile units of mechanized agricultural equipment are available to Arab farmers for a 
nominal fee. Special instruction is available on modernization through irrigation, 
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land conservation and diversification of production. Government loans are also avail- 
able for these purposes. More than fifty tractors are owned privately by Arab farmers 
now as against none in 19^-8 . 

The agricultural output of Arab, farmers in Israel has increased tenfold in ten 
years, with resulting marked increases in their standard of living. 

Restrictions Being Lifted 

There is only one restriction on the Arab population. For security reasons, the 
Israeli Government has required that permission be granted for all movement, Arab and 
Jewish, in certain sensitive security areas of the country. This has created some 
Arab resentment. 

On July 7> 1957; however, the Israeli Government took a number of steps to meet 
Arab objections to the curfew and restrictions on travel. Arabs in Galilee are now 
permitted to travel to various communities such as Nazareth, Acre and Afula without 
special permits. 

The dark-to-dawn curfew in effect in the military district of the Little Triangle 
along the Jordanian border has been eased. A road hitherto closed to civilians has re- 
cently been opened, giving the Arabs more direct access to markets along the coastal 
plain. 
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EDUCATION 

Universal compulsory free primary education was established by law in Israel in 
the first months of the country's independence. 

Secondary education is provided by schools maintained by local governments and 
civic organizations, or by private schools on a tuition basis. Scholarships are of- 
fered by the Government and the Jewish Agency. In 1956, about one-third of the 
secondary school students were receiving financial help of some kind. 

School attendance nearly quadrupled between 19^-8 and 1957, increasing from 
113,035 in 19^8 to k2.Q,2kl today. The teaching staff grew from 5,96U in 19^8 to 11,295 
in 1957- 

This does not include attendance at Talmudic schools (about 6,300), Christian 
missionary schools (7,000), a number of private educational institutions, and 2,000 
kindergartens attended by over 60,000 children. 

Israel's school system consists of elementary schools (eight years) with a 1956-7 
enrollment of 359,000 students; secondary (four years) with 23,000 students; schools 
for working youth, 11,000; teachers colleges, 3,600; technical schools, 6,200; agri- 
cultural schools 6,31^-; special schools for Arab children, 29,127; and several 
universities . 

The language of instruction in the school system generally is Hebrew, the coun- 
try's national language. Arabic is taught as an optional subject in the great majority 
of the Jewish secondary schools. In the Arab schools, Arabic is the language of in- 
struction, with Hebrew taught as a second language. 

Higher Education 

Institutions of higher education include the Hebrew University at Jerusalem 
(3,725 students); The Israel Institute of Technology or "Technion" at Haifa (1,867 
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students); the Bar-Ilan University near Ramat Gan (17^ students); and the University 
of Tel Aviv (1,266 students). 

Typical of the country's interest in providing superior educational facilities 
for its youth was the decision to build a new campus and buildings for the Hebrew 
University in the Israeli sector of Jerusalem after the original multi -million dollar 
plant and campus on Mt. Scopus fell into Jordanian hands in the fighting of 19kj-kQ. 
The new University on the outskirts of the city will be dedicated and opened during 
1958, Israel's 10th Anniversary year. 
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AGRICULTURE 

In ten years , Israel has more than doubled the area of land under cultivation, 
raising the total from ^12, 500 acres in 19^8 to 956,250 acres in 1957- In this per- 
iod, the country established V70 new agricultural villages and settlements. 

Agricultural production showed a corresponding rise from an index of 100 in 19^8 
to 289 by 1956. 

Self-Sufficiency in Sight 

Between 60 percent and 65 percent of the country's food needs are now met by its 
own agriculture . 

The country is now self-sufficient in the production of milk, eggs, poultry, 
vegetables and potatoes. Recent experiments in the cultivation of industrial crops -- 
groundnuts, tobacco, sugar beets and cotton, for example -- have resulted in a sharp 
increase in the acreage devoted to these crops. Through its water development and ir- 
rigation program, the Government expects to achieve complete agricultural self-suffi- 
ciency by i960. 

Agricultural products also accounted for a major share of Israel's growing vol- 
ume of exports . Citrus fruits and fruit juices were the largest single item in the 
export list, valued in 1956 at more than $^3 million. 

Types of Settlements 

Israel's pattern of agricultural settlement is the product of special conditions 
existing in the country, and consists of a number of different types of local organi- 
zation. The main forms are: 

(l) Moshava (plural: moshavot ) : originally an ordinary village based on private 
land ownership and private enterprise. Many moshavot (e.g., Rehovot, Hadera, Herzlia) have 
developed into towns or urban villages, though many have retained their rural character. 
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(2) Kibbutz or kvutza (plural: kibbutzim or kvutzot ) : Communal collective set- 
tlements ranging in size from about 60 to 2,000 persons. All property is collectively 
owned, and work is organized on a collective basis. The members give their labor and 
are supplied, in return, with housing, food, clothing, education, culture and social 
services. There are central dining rooms and kitchens, communal kindergartens and 
children's quarters, communal social and cultural centers, and central stores. In- 
dividual living quarters give the members personal privacy. Each kibbutz is governed 
by a General Assembly of all its members. 

The kibbutzim are predominantly agricultural, but many maintain considerable in- 
dustrial enterprises. For example, the oldest collective settlement, Degania, founded 
in 1909, not only operates a large canning plant for its own agricultural produce, but 
also manufactures the cans in the settlement itself, and markets the product through- 
out the country. 

(3) Moshav Ovdim (plural: moshvei ovdim ) : Workers' cooperative small-holders' 
settlement, based on principles of mutual aid and equality of opportunity. Each in- 
dividual farm is worked by the member and his family, but the produce is sold through 
a central cooperative, and purchases are undertaken cooperatively. Certain types of 
agricultural equipment are owned by the settlement as a whole. The supreme authority 
is the General Assembly of all members, which elects a village council. No transfer 

of a farm or acceptance of a new member is possible without the approval of the village 
council. The moshav ovdim is purely agricultural, and its population ranges from 100 
to 1,000. The first settlement of this type was Nahalal, established in 1921. 

(k) Moshav (plural: moshavim ) : Smallholders' settlement, in many ways resem- 
bling the moshav ovdim , but without the same rigidity -- hired labor for example, is 
permitted. These are often referred to as "middle-class" settlements. These is no 
absolutely standard type. These settlements are predominantly agricultural. The 
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first and largest, Ramot Hashavim, set up by immigrants from Germany in 1933^ has a 
population of about 500. 

(5) Moshav Shituf i (plural: moshavim shituf iim ) : Settlement based on collec- 
tive economy and ownership (as in a kibbutz ) , but with each family having its own 
house and being responsible for its own domestic services, such as cooking, laundry 
and care of the children (as in the moshav ovdim ) . Work and pay are adjusted to in- 
dividual family circumstances. The moshav shituf i , tends to develop industrial enter- 
prises alongside its agricultural activities. The population ranges from 60 to 300. 
The first moshav shituf i was Kfar Hittin, established in 1936. 

(6) Ma'bara (plural: ma'barot ) : Temporary, transitional settlement for new im- 
migrants . Each family is provided with temporary accommodation, usually a wooden or 
aluminum cabin, and is expected to be economically self-dependent. The immigrants are 
employed in public works, or in nearby factories or farms. The ma ' bara generally re- 
ceives its municipal services from the nearby local authority. The ma'barot are grad- 
ually being liquidated. 

(7) Work Villages : Settlements of new immigrants, mainly in the Galilee hill 
areas. The settlers earn their living in public works, afforestation and similar 
fields in the early years, while gradually developing their own tracts of land to pro- 
vide them with a permanent livelihood. 

Irrigation 

Israel's agricultural expansion has been due in large part to a national pro- 
gram of water development which has brought about a 300 percent increase in the coun- 
try's irrigated acreage in ten years. Some 275>000 acres are now under irrigation, 
as compared with 75>000 in 19^-8; an additional 156,250 acres are expected to be ir- 
rigated in the next three years. 
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By the close of 1956, the volume of water available for agriculture and industry 
had quadrupled in comparison with 19^+8. 

Water Development Program 

Recognizing the country's dependence on water for irrigation, the government is 
devoting approximately one-half of the annual development budget to a 17-year plan de- 
signed to provide 2,^4-00,000,000 cubic meters of water a year for agricultural use. This 
would supply enough water to irrigate more than 1,000,000 acres of land to accommodate 
^,000,000 people, and would make the country self-sufficient in food as well as in hy- 
droelectric power for industrial and domestic needs. 

In July, 1955> the first of two pipelines of the Yarkon-Negev project went into 
operation. The second pipeline will be completed in 1958. The project, when completed, 
will divert 200 million cubic meters of water annually from the Yarkon River, north of 
Tel Aviv, to the desert area of the northern Negev. 

A second major pipeline, bringing well-waters from the Galilee hills and water 
from the Kishon River to the fertile Jezreel Valley and the plain north of Haifa was 
begun in 195^- sn^- is partly completed now. 

In 1957; "the country completed a major land reclamation and water conservation 
project involving 'the drainage of 15,000 acres of swamp land in the Lake Hule area 
north of lake Tiberias. This will conserve for agricultural use some 60 million cubic 
meters of water a year previously lost through evaporation. The fertile, drained area 
is now being developed for farming. 

Another major water development project, involving the diversion of water from 
the upper reaches of the Jordan River to agricultural lands on Israel's coastal plain 
and in the Negev, has been held 'in abeyance since 1953 at the instance of the United 
Nations, which undertook at that time to make an "urgent" investigation of Syrian 
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charges that the project damaged Arab property in violation of the Armistice Agreement. 
No result of this "urgent" investigation has been published after a lapse of more than 
five years. Meanwhile, the Government of Israel indicated its willingness to cooperate 
in a broad Jordan Valley Development program proposed by the United States in 1953, 
which would encompass Israel's upper Jordan diversion scheme. This United States-spon- 
sored program would divide the waters of the Jordan River between Israel, Jordan, Syria 
and Lebanon and provide for storage and regulated use of the river flow for irrigation 
and power development in the four countries touching on the Jordan. In October 1955, 
the Jordan Valley plan was rejected by Syria, despite its advantages to the Arab 
countries, because it would also benefit Israel. 
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INDUSTRY 

In ten years, Israel has transformed an essentially agrarian community into the 
most intensively industrialized economy in the Middle East. 

Where virtually no industry existed in 19^8, Israel now has an industrial economy 
representing an investment of over $300 million, of which 70 percent under laws favor- 
able to foreign investment, has come from outside the country. 

The value of industrial production increased to $700 million in 1956 -- a per- 
cent increase since 195^. 

Industrial exports rose from $10.4 million in 19^9 to $60.4 in 1956. 

New Industries 

New industries include steel, copper, pipes, tires and rubber goods, electrical 
appliances, paper products, fertilizers, refrigerators, radios, Diesel engines, light 
tools and automobile assembly. 

The consumption of electric power -- a valid indicator of industrial activity -- 
has almost quadrupled in ten years, from 329 million kwh in 19^9 to l,lU2 million kwh 
today. Energy consumption by industry totaled 339,707 kwh in 1956, as compared with 
96,897 kwh in 19^9- 

Industrial Produots 

The range of industrial products in 1957 included: foodstuffs, wine and spirits, 
cigarettes; seamless and welded steel pipes, nails, screws, locks, tin containers, cook 
ing utensils, barbed wire and fencing, bathtubs and other fittings, glass, ceramics; 
textiles, knitwear, hosiery, nylon stockings; cement, building blocks, silicate bricks, 
tiles; plywood, furniture, superphosphates, sulphuric acid, soaps, medicines, paints, 
plastics, refined oil products; clothing of all kinds; newsprint, cardboard; phosphates 
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Dead Sea salts, clays, glass sand; refrigerators, radios, electric bulbs, electric mo- 
tors, cables and wire; automotive assembly; agricultural machinery, tools, spare parts, 
precision instruments, watches; cut and polished diamonds; rubber tires and tubes. 

Oil Resources 

Oil production from recently discovered fields in the Negev is now meeting almost 
10 percent of the country's needs. Oil exploration concessions involving three million 
acres have been granted to nine companies representing Israeli, American, French, 
Canadian and Swiss capital. 

An eight-inch oil pipeline from Elath, the country's Gulf of Aquaba-Red Sea port, 
to Beersheba, was completed in 1957 > and will be extended to the Mediterranean coast. 

A 32-inch oil pipeline from Elath to the Mediterranean Sea is now under consider- 
ation to provide an overland by-pass of the Suez Canal for oil from the Persian Gulf 
producing areas. 

Mineral Exploitation 

Industrial development of the mineral resources of the Dead Sea is well underway. 
Potash is now being extracted at a rate of 70*000 tons a year; a new bromine plant has 
an annual production capacity of 2,000 tons of bromine and 1,800 tons of ethylene dia- 
bromide . 

The Dead Sea is regarded as a virtually inexhaustible source of mineral and chem- 
ical wealth, including some billions of tons of magnesium chloride, common salt, potash 
and magnesium bromide. 

Mineral exploration in the Negev has revealed substantial deposits of caustic 
soda, magnesium bromine, rock phosphates, ceramic clays and glass sand, feldspar, 
manganese, copper, iron, mica, gypsum, fluorite, chrome and sulphur. Exploitation of 
these mineral resources is in the hands of a number of development corporations in 
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which the Government holds 50 to 100 percent of the capital. 

A copper plant with an annual capacity of 7*000 tons will go into operation early 
in 1958. 

Phosphate production reached 120,000 tons in 1957* of which one-third was exported. 
This was five times the previous year's exports. 

Chemical Output Rising 

The country's chemical industry, centering in Haifa, produced superphosphate fer- 
tilizers, ammonia, sulphuric acid, hydrochloric acid, di-calcium phosphate and potassium 
sulphate. Chemical production was valued at approximately $7 million. 

Housing a Major Industry 

Since 19^8, under the national building program, 155*000 dwelling units have been 

constructed 80,000 for immigrants; 44,000 for rural settlements; 31*000 for general 

dwelling, including personnel engaged in major developments. Ten thousand more dwell- 
ing units are under construction. 
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COMMERCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
Chambers of Commerce in Tel Aviv, Haifa and Jerusalem have a membership of 2,550. 
Other commercial and industrial organizations include the Manufacturers Association of 
Israel; the Workshop Owners Association (40,000 members) composed of 70 industrial 
groups; and the General Association of Merchants (30,000) representing retail trade. 

LABOR 

In June 1956, there were 57^300 gainfully occupied persons in Israel -- 17-7 per- 
cent in agriculture and mining, 20-9 percent in industry and crafts, 8.3 percent in 
public works and building, 2-9 percent in public utilities, 12-5 percent in trade and 
banking, 6.h percent in transportation, 31-3 percent in health, education, public and 
professional services. 

Labor Laws 

Conditions of labor are regulated by law. 

The Hours of Work and Rest Law limits work to 8 hours per day and V7 hours per 
week, and provides for a compulsory weekly rest period of 36 continuous hours. 

The Paid Annual Holidays Law grants all Israel workers lh days annual leave, of 
which 12 days must be with pay. 

The Youth Labor Law prohibits the employment of children under ik, bars children 
under 16 from certain types of employment, forbids night work for children, and pro- 
vides for compulsory medical examination of young workers. 

The Female Labor Law grants women 12 weeks maternity leave, and several addition- 
al months' leave without pay, and prohibits night work by women. 

Labor Organizations 

The Israeli worker is protected by four central labor organizations. 
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The largest of these is the General Federation of Jewish Labor, usually known as 
Histadrut. This is not only a massive union, but an active operator and participant 

in many of the country's major industrial enterprises. 

As of 1957, Histadrut had 570,000 members (including 12,000 Israeli Arabs) who, 
with their families, represented more than half the country's population. 

In addition to trade union branches in the usual sense, Histadrut ' s interests in- 
clude collective and cooperative settlements, producers and consumers cooperatives, in- 
dustrial enterprises, financial institutions, and welfare services. 

Some of the most important of its adjuncts are Tnuva , the agricultural marketing 
cooperative, which in 1956 handled more than 70 percent of all of Israel's agricultural 
produce; Hamas hbir Hamerkazi ' the cooperative wholesale society, which acts as buyer 
for the consumers cooperatives, collective farms and other Histadrut enterprises; the 
Solel Boneh , contracting and construction company, which also owns a number of indus- 
trial undertakings, -and the Employment Fund. 

Histadrut also owns and operates pension funds, an unemployment pay system, voca- 
tional schools, several publishing houses, two daily newspapers, a theatre, and the 
largest sports organization in the country. 

The organization is also a partner of the Government and the Jewish Agency in 
Mekorot , a water and prospecting company; and in the national shipping company, Zim 
Israel Navigation Company, Ltd. 

Histadrut has developed side by side with private industry, often cooperating 
with private capital in developing particular projects. 

Other labor unions in the country, limited in scope and membership, are: the 
Mizrahi workers organization (50,000 members), an organization of religious workers; 
Agudat Israel Workers' Organization (20,000 members), composed of Orthodox Jewish work- 
ers; the National Labor Federation (5^,000 members), sponsored by the Revisionist 
organization. 
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TRANSPORT AND .COMMUNICATION 

Land Transport 

Israel's road system, constantly under expansion, consisted of nearly 1,863 miles 
of main highways and 3^7 miles of feeder roads in 1957- 

Buses are the principal means of public passenger transport in the country, with 
railways second, and "jitneys" third. 

Railways are State-owned. With modernization and the rapid pace of industrial 
development, rail traffic has increased substantially. Freight transported by rail 
jumped from 98,5^2,000 ton-km in 1953 to l6l,772,000 ton-km in 1956. Passenger traffic 
in the same period increased from 2,^16,000 to ^,122,000. 

Shipping 

In 19^-8, 10 vessels of all types were registered in Israel, totaling some 1^,000 

tons . 

By January 1957> Israel's merchant marine included 35 ships with a total gross 
tonnage of 135.) 731 tons. The fleet consisted of four passenger ships plying the Med- 
iterranean, with accommodations for 1650 passengers; two modern passenger-cargo liners 
routed to North America, with accommodations for 626 passengers; three tankers total- 
ing 27,000 tons; and 26 cargo vessels totaling 72,000 tons, including 1^- fruit carriers 
built especially for the citrus trade. Twelve additional ships now under construction 
will raise the total tonnage to 250,000 by 1958- By 1962 the country expects to have 
a merchant marine of 60 ships totaling more than 600,000 tons. 

In 1956, Israeli vessels carried 699>000 tons of cargo, 32 percent of the coun- 
try's seaborne trade, and an additional 375>000 tons between foreign ports. 

Ports 

The country's main port is Haifa, with modern facilities for handling 2,500,000 
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tons of cargo per year. The other principal ports are Tel Aviv and Jaffa, with a com- 
bined cargo capacity of 500., 000 tons a year. 

The southern port of Elath, on the Gulf of Aqaba, opens the way for commerce 
through the Red Sea between Israel, Asia and East Africa. Use of this natural outlet 
to the South and East was denied the country for nine years by Egypt 1 s blockade of the 
Straits of Tiran. With the lifting of the blockade by Israeli military action during 
the Sinai campaign in 1956, and subsequent assurances by the United Nations and the 
Western maritime powers that the Straits and the Gulf constitute and will be maintained 
as an international waterway free to the peaceful passage of ships of all nations, Elath 
is rapidly developing into a major port. It also offers important resort advantages 
which are now being developed. 

Aviation 

Israel's main international airport is at Lod (Lydda), between Tel Aviv and 
Jerusalem. There are some 20 other air fields in the country, both civil and military. 
Passenger traffic at Lydda, to and from Israel, increased from 68, 98^+ in 195^.> to 
86,796 in 1956. Eight foreign lines, as well as Israel's international and internal 
air services, land on regular schedules at Lydda. 

Air Transport 

Israel operates its own international air line, El Al, on regular passenger sched- 
ules to New York, Paris, London, Vienna, Rome, Zurich, Athens, Nicosia, Johannesburg, 
Istanbul and Amsterdam. El Al also carries freight to Brussels and Dusseldorf . 

During 1956, El Al carried 37>000" passengers, 1,536,885 pounds of freight, and 
291,060 pounds of mail. 

The Air Line has a perfect safety record in intercontinental operation. 

Air transport inside the country is provided by Arkia Airlines, an El Al subsidiary. 
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Te lephone s , Te le graph 

In 19^8, about 18,^4-00 telephones were in service in Israel. At the end of 1956, 
the number had quadrupled, totaling 72,000. 

The country is connected by radio, telegraph and telephone to most countries 
of the world. 
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NATIONAL INCOME 

Israel's national income rose from $803, 600,000 in 195^ to $1,186,720,000 in 

1956. 

Major sources of national income in 1956 were: commerce, finance and banking 
($373,520,000); industry and mining ($2^5,280,000); government and public institutions 
($235,200,000); agriculture ($157,360,000); transportation ($91, 8*4-0,000); building and 
public works ($62,800,000); and public utilities ($20,720,000). 

Government Financing 

Two budgets are presented annually to the Knesset : (l) an ordinary budget finan- 
ced from local taxes, covering normal expenditures of the government, which includes 
government salaries, social welfare and related services; (2) a development budget 
financed from foreign grants, loans, contributions, as well as from local sources. 
Funds of the development budget are used for agriculture, industry, irrigation and sim- 
ilar public works. 

In 1957-58, the total budget for both normal expenditures and the development 
program was $537,795,000. 

Of this amount, $184,815,000 or 3^ percent represented the development budget. 
The remaining $352,980,000 was for ordinary expenses and social services, including 
11 percent for education, 10 percent for housing, 5-5 percent for health services, 2 
percent for social welfare, 5 percent for labor and 2 percent for pensions. 

About 18 percent of the normal budget is required for the country's defense es- 
tablishment. Certain additional sums are allocated for this purpose, but are not made 
public for security reasons. 

Internal Revenue 

The Government's principal sources of income are internal, 65 percent of the 
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revenue being derived annually from income taxes and other normal sources. The budget 
for 1957-58 shows a current return of some $356 million from these sources. 

The national income tax is the largest single source of internal revenue , producing 
in 1957-58 an estimated $109 million., or about one-third of the Government's income from 
normal sources. 

Similar in general to the income tax system of the United States, the law taxes 
all incomes on a sliding scale up to 60 percent, but provides for a variety of exemp- 
tions. Companies pay a total of 53 percent, consisting of 25 percent income tax and 28 
percent company profits tax. 

Other taxes, such as the property tax, inheritance tax, excise taxes, and amuse- 
ment tax, together with customs and postal revenue and similar collections, make up the 
balance of the current internal income. A special defense tax, required to maintain the 
country's defenses against continual threat of aggression from surrounding Arab states, 
adds from k percent to 9 percent to most income tax rates. 

External Revenue 

About 35 percent of the Government's income has come from sources outside the 
country in the form of foreign loans and grants, the sale of State of Israel bonds, 
German reparations payments, contributions from the world Jewish community, and the re- 
lease of frozen Sterling balances. 

From 19^8 to June 30, 1957; approximately $1,9^-2 million has been received from 
these sources. This aggregate figure includes the following: 

United States Aid 

United States economic aid in all forms has totaled $^69-2 million. This has in- 
cluded: loans of $135 million from the Export-Import Bank; other loans and grants 
totaling $276.2 million; $52 million from surplus agricultural products under United 
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States Public Law kQO; and $6 million in United States Technical Assistance . 
Israel Bonds 

Sales of Israel Bonds throughout the world have produced some $365 million. In- 
come from this source has been used almost entirely for the development program in the 
fields of agriculture, industry, transport and communications. 

Two issues of Israel Bonds have been offered: the Independence issue, open to sub- 
scription until May 195^-j and the Development issue, now being sold. 

About $15 million of interest has been paid to Israel Bond holders, and over $30 
million worth of bonds have been redeemed. 

German Reparations 

Israel has received from the West German Government some $30^ million in goods 
and services under a reparations agreement concluded in 1952. This agreement, designed 
to compensate for material damage to Jewish interests in Germany during the Nazi regime, 
provides for payment of a total of $822 million to Israel by the Bonn Government over a 
period of 12 years. 

Contributions 

Contributions from the United Jewish Appeal and other sources totaled some $656 
million. In most cases, these contributions were earmarked for immigrant absorption, 
social and health services and similar undertakings. 

Frozen Sterling Balances 

Release of frozen Sterling balances totaled $150 million. The "Frozen Sterling" 
balances are funds that were blocked by the British Government after it had given up the 
Mandatory power. 

National Debt 

At the end of 19 56, Israel's national debt totaled $i+72,900 in long, intermediate, 
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and short-term loans. Included in this total was $135 million owed to the Export-Import 
Bank of the United States . 

Banks and Money Supply 

Israel's basic monetary unit is the Pound, consisting of 1,000 prutot (singular: 
pruta) . Current official rate of exchange for United States currency is 56 cents to the 
Israeli pound. 

The currency system is regulated by the Bank of Israel, established in December 19 5 U 
under the direction of a governor appointed by the President of the State. The Bank's 
assets and liabilities at the end of 1956 balanced at $270,919,000. The Bank of Israel 
issues the currency, acts as the sole fiscal agent of the Government, manages the Public 
Debt, accepts deposits from private banking institutions, and lends money to the Govern- 
ment under certain prescribed limitations. 

There are 27 commercial banks in the country, as well as 93 cooperative credit 
societies. Long-term credits are granted by the General Mortgage Bank of Palestine 
(urban mortgages), the Israeli Bank of Agriculture (agricultural credit), and Bank 
Otzar Leta'asiya , Ltd. (industrial credit). 
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FOREIGN TRADE 

Despite an adverse foreign trade balance, caused by large-scale immigration and 
heavy capital investment, Israel's progress in international commerce is reflected in 
substantial increases in the total volume of imports and exports during the first decade 
of its existence. 

Imports jumped from $253,120,000 in 19^9 to $363,97^,000 in 1956; exports rose 
from $29,680,000 in 19^9 to $107,2^+6,000 in 1956. 

Reflecting the country's advance in industrial and agricultural production, ex- 
ports in this period increased 26l percent, while imports rose hk percent. 

Materials needed for the program of industrial and agricultural expansion were 
the largest single category of imports in 1956, accounting for more than 60 percent of 
the total. Gains toward self-sufficiency were reflected in the fact that goods for 
direct consumer consumption were only 15-6 percent of the total- 

The United States is the principal supplier of Israel's imports (31-7 percent in 
1956) as well as the major market for the country's exports (22.1 percent in 1956). 
West Germany is the second largest supplier, and the United Kingdom is the second 
largest purchaser of the country's products. 

Principal exports are citrus fruits ($1+0 million in 1956), and polished diamonds 
($25 million). Other major exports are textiles and wearing apparel, cement, fruit 
juices, plywood, rubber tires, motor vehicles, and drugs and medicines. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 

Health conditions in Israel are on a par with those of the most advanced nations 
of the world, and in a sharp contrast to the low standards prevailing elsewhere in the 
Middle East. 

Life expectancy for the Jewish population in 1956 was 69 -k for males, and 72.1 
for females as compared, for example, with 66.6 and 72-7 in the United States, 35-6 
and la. 5 in Egypt, and 32. k and 31. 7 in India. 

The infant mortality rate is 32-3 per thousand births. This compares with 26.6 
in the United States, 119-1 in India, and 125-6 in Egypt. 

Doctors 

Israel's ratio of physicians to population is one of the highest, if not the high- 
est, in the world. In 1957 .> there were 3>887 physicians in the country — a ratio of 
one doctor to each IfOO inhabitants. Comparable ratios for other countries are: One to 
each 76O persons in the United States; one to each "JOO in Switzerland; one to 7,100 in 
India; one to 3 } 500 in Egypt. 

Hospitals 

Hospital facilities have almost doubled in the last 10 years, increasing from 63 
institutions with ^,626 beds in I9U9, to 102 hospitals with 12,250 beds in 19 56. These 
are supplemented by local clinics, dispensaries and convalescent homes. 

The Ministry of Health operates 17 hospitals with a capacity of l+,500 beds, as 
well as a variety of other facilities including 200 infant welfare clinics, a number of 
nursing schools, mental health clinics and a polio rehabilitation center. 

The remainder of the country's health facilities are operated by non-governmental 
institutions . 
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Health Insurance 

The Workers Sick Fund, a health insurance association organized by the General 
Federation of Labor ( Histadrut ) is by far the largest medical organization in the coun- 
try, with a budget more than twice as large as that of the Ministry of Health. Two- 
thirds of Israel's population belongs to the Fund, which operates 910 clinics, 1^ hos- 
pitals and 12 convalescent homes. 

Additional medical facilities are maintained by Hadassah of the United States; 
Malben, the American Joint Distribution Committee's program for the care of sick, aged 
or handicapped new immigrants; Magen David Adorn , Israel's equivalent of the Red Cross; 
and a variety of smaller voluntary agencies. 

Social Security 

Israel's first National Insurance Law went into effect in April 195^- It pro- 
vides the following categories of social insurance: 

Old age pensions, expected to be paid to 25,000 people during 1957-58. 

Survivors insurance, payable to widows and children of members of the plan. 

Industrial accident insurance, payable to persons disabled in industrial acci- 
dents or their immediate family survivors . 

Maternity insurance. 

More than 675^000 of the country's population is now registered with the Nation- 
al Insurance Institute, which administers the plan. Costs range from l.k percent of 
income for workers, 1-9 percent for employers, and 3-3 percent for self-employed people. 
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SCIENCE 

At the end of its first ten years of national life, Israel had achieved inter- 
national recognition in the world of science. 

In 1957.> the country was selected by the International Union of Pure and Applied 
Physics as the locale for the International Conference on Nuclear Structure. 

By agreement with the United States Air Force, Israeli scientists are conducting 
research in aerodynamics and the rheological behavior of substances. Three additional 
research projects have recently been undertaken for the United States Air Force at the 
Technion in Haifa. 

Research projects are also being conducted in the country for the United States 
National Institute of Health. 

Israeli scientists recently completed a report on several years of study, con- 
ducted for the Ford Foundation, in the fields of hydraulic and agricultural engineer- 
ing, soils, biological and geological problems, sub- tropical medicine, and social 
science . 

Nuclear Research 

Israel's program of nuclear research is directed primarily to the production of 
electric power, since this is a paramount need in the region. Emphasis is being given 
to the discovery and utilization of materials which are locally available. 

Production of uranium in very small, but usable quantities as a by-product of the 
country's phosphate industry is being tried. 

A process for the production of heavy water, perfected at the Weizmann Institute 
of Science, is now being used by a number of European countries. 

Similarly, the Weizmann Institute's output of heavy oxygen, with the highest per- 
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cent of purity in the world, is now in heavy demand by scientists all over the world. 

Desalinization of Seawater 

Following intensive research, Israel is constructing a pilot plant for desalini- 
zation of sea water, using the partial freezing process. The plant is not intended to 
produce fresh water in commercial quantities, but to prove the efficacy of the process 
under actual production conditions. The ultimate objective is to produce fresh water 
from the sea, first for urban and domestic use, and eventually for irrigation. 

In 1951 , with the help of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, Israel opened a new Institute for Desert Research, in Beersheba. Avail- 
able to Israeli and foreign scientists, this is believed to be the only institution of 
its kind in the Middle East, perhaps in the world. 

Vaccines 

Israel is one of the four or five nations in the world which produced the Salk 
vaccine in quantity for its own use. It is also producing its own supplies of Asian flu 
vaccine . 

Scientific Training 

Lacking the resources and facilities to attract scientists in competition with the 
larger nations, Israel is producing a new generation of native scientists. In this, it 
has the benefit of the continuing immigration of teachers, physicists, chemists, mathe- 
maticians and others from Europe. The Hebrew University in Jerusalem and the Technion 
in Haifa are now turning out scientists who compare favorably with those graduating from 
such American institutions as the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. The country's preoccupation with scientific training has 
already provided it with a reservoir of scientists much larger, in relation to its means 
and resources, than that of the United States and other major powers. 
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Scientific Institutions 

All scientific activity in the country is coordinated by the Research Council of 
Israel, an adjunct of the Prime Minister's office. 

The Council also maintains a National Physical Laboratory for the Standardization 
of measures and instruments — a function similar to that of the United States Bureau 
of Standards. 

Scientific research centers have been established in several institutions in addi- 
tion to the Hebrew University and Technion. These are: 

1. The Weizmann Institute of Science, at Rehovot, a non-governmental institution 
for both pure and applied research. With a staff of 150 scientists, the Institute in- 
cludes research in applied mathematics, nuclear physics, electronics, optics, isotope 
research, polymer research, biophysics, organic chemistry, experimental biology, micro- 
biology, microanalysis, and plant genetics. 

2. The Israel Biological Research Institute, which includes departments of bac- 
teriology, virus theory, experimental epidemiology, entomology, micro-organisms, vaccines 
and chemical therapy. 

3- The Atomic Energy Commission, appointed by the Prime Minister, which inves- 
tigates the occurrence of radioactive materials in Israel and advises on methods for 
their utilization. The Commission organizes research into nuclear and atomic physics 
and the use of radioactive materials and isotopes for research and industry. 

In addition, agricultural experiment stations located in various sections of the 
country conduct research in animal husbandry, erosion control, fish breeding, forestry 
and related fields. 
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CULTURAL LIFE 

Press, Periodicals 

Israel's press covers the news without censorship, and in many languages. 

Nineteen morning and two afternoon papers appear daily. Fourteen are in Hebrew; 
the remainder are in Arabic (l), English (l), French (2), German (2) and Hungarian (l). 
Papers in Bulgarian, Rumanian, Polish and Yiddish appear every other day. 

About 320 periodicals, including some 50 government publications, are published 
regularly. About 60 are weeklies, and 115 are f ortnightlies or monthlies. About 200 
are published in Hebrew; the remainder in 11 different languages, including Arabic, 
English, French, Yiddish, Bulgarian, Rumanian, Ladino, Hungarian, Polish, Persian and 
German. 

The Radio 

The Israel State Broadcasting Service operates for 17 hours daily with news and 
entertainment programs in Hebrew, Arabic, English and French. 

There is no commercial broadcasting; as yet there is no television in the country. 

There were 29^,635 licensed radio sets in the country in 1956. 

Music 

The Israel Philharmonic Orchestra is the most important musical institution in the 
country. Organized in 1936, before the creation of the State, it has become a major 
fixture of Israeli cultural life. The orchestra consists of 87 musicians, and gives 
135 concerts annually. World-famous conductors and soloists appear with it regularly. 

Other musical organizations include the Kol Israel Orchestra, maintained by the 
State Broadcasting Service, which gives kQ concerts a year; the Haifa Orchestra, of 50 
pieces; and the Israel Defense Forces Orchestra. 
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The country has 13 conservatories of music, a number of chamber music groups, 
about 100 permanent choirs, a number of folk and ballet dancing schools. A music fes- 
tival is held every year during Passover, at Ein Gev, a settlement on Lake Galilee. 

Theatre and Cinema 

Serious drama is presented continuously in Israel by four repertory companies. 
These are Habimah , which gave kjO performances in 1955-56; Ohel , associated with Hist - 
adrut , which gave 58l performances in 1955-56, with an attendance of ^25,000 people; 
the Chamber Theatre, which staged about 1,130 performances in 1955-56; and the Zira 
Theatre, which gave 312 performances in 1955-56, attended by some 115,000 people. 

The country has l60 cinemas, attended by 26 million people in 1955- By far the 
majority of films shown are American. 

Books 

About 1,000 Hebrew books are published in Israel annually. Three-fourths are or- 
iginal works, and one-fourth are translations. 

Imports of books per capita are the second highest in the world. Israel ranks 
first among the countries employing the United States Government's Information Media 
Scheme, by which American books and phonograph records are paid for in local currency. 

The country has nearly 700 public and large private libraries. The largest is 
the Jewish National and University Library, with about U00,000 volumes, exclusive of 
some ^50,000 volumes remaining at the Hebrew University on Mt. Scopus (now an Israeli 
enclave surrounded by Jordanian-occupied territory) . 

In addition to the libraries maintained by municipalities and cultural institu- 
tions, the Government has established basic libraries in some 2^4-0 new immigrant settle- 
ments . 
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Sports 

Popular sports in Israel include football (soccer), "basketball, swimming (in- 
cluding skin-diving recently organized in the tropical waters of the Gulf of Aqaba, 
off the port of Elath), gymnastics, track, hockey, tennis, rowing, fishing, boxing, 
wrestling and fencing. 

The Ramat Gan Stadium, largest in the country, can accommodate 60,000 spectators. 

Israel participated in the world Olympic Games for the first time in 1952, being 
represented in track and field events, basketball, swimming and shooting. The Macca- 
biah World Games, sponsored by the Maccabi World Union, are held every three years in 
Israel. 

All Israel sports movements belong to the Israel Amateur Sports Federation. They 
are also represented in the Israel Olympic Committee. The Israel Football Association, 
the Israel Lawn Tennis Association, and other sports organizations are also affiliated 
with international bodies which supervise such sports. 
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ISRAEL'S PROCLAMATION OF INDEPENDENCE 

( issued in Tel Aviv, 1*4- May 19^8, by the Provisional 

State Council ) 

The Land of Israel was the birthplace of the Jewish people. Here their spiritual, 
religious and national identity was formed. Here they achieved independence and created 
a culture of national and universal significance. Here they wrote and gave the Bible 
to the world. 

Exiled from Palestine, the Jewish people remained faithful to it in all the coun- 
tries of their dispersion, never ceasing to pray and hope for their return and the res- 
toration of their national freedom. 

Impelled by this historic association, Jews strove throughout the centuries to go 
back to the land of their fathers and regain their statehood. In recent decades they re- 
turned in masses. They reclaimed the wilderness, revived their language, built cities 
and villages, and established a vigorous and ever-growing community, with its own econ- 
omic and cultural life. They sought peace yet were prepared to defend themselves. They 
brought the blessings > of progress to all inhabitants of the country. 

In the year 1897 the First Zionist Congress, inspired by Theodor Herzl's vision of 
the Jewish State, proclaimed the right of the Jewish people to national revival in their 
own country. 

This right was acknowledged by the Balfour Declaration of November 2nd, 1917 ^ a 11 ^ 
re -affirmed by the Mandate of the League of Nations, which gave explicit international 
recognition to the historic connection of the Jewish people with Palestine and their 
right to constitute their National Home. 

The Nazi holocaust, which engulfed millions of Jews in Europe, proved anew the 
urgency of the re-establishment of the Jewish State, which would solve the problem of 
Jewish homelessness by opening the gates to all Jews and lifting the Jewish people to 
equality in the family of nations. 

The survivors of the European catastrophe, as well as Jews from other lands, pro- 
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claiming their right to a life of dignity , freedom and labor, and undeterred by hazards, 
hardships and obstacles, have tried unceasingly to enter Palestine. 

In the Second World War, the Jewish people in Palestine made a full contribution in 
the struggle of the freedom-loving nations against the Nazi evil. The sacrifices of 
their soldiers and the efforts of their workers gained them title to rank with the 
peoples who founded the United Nations. 

On November 29th, 19^7; the General Assembly of the United Nations adopted a Reso- 
lution for the establishment of an independent Jewish State in Palestine, and called 
upon the inhabitants of the country to take such steps as may be necessary on their 
part to put the plan into effect. 

This recognition by the United Nations of the right of the Jewish people to estab- 
lish their independent State may not be revoked. It is, moreover, the self-evident 
right of the Jewish people to be a nation, as all other nations, in its own sovereign 
State. 

ACCORDINGLY, WE, the members of the National Council, representing the Jewish people 
in Palestine and the World Zionist Movement, are met together in solemn assembly today, 
the day of termination of the British Mandate for Palestine; and by virtue of the natur- 
al and historic right of the Jewish people and of the Resolution of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations. 

WE HEREBY PROCLAIM the establishment of the Jewish State in Palestine, be called 
Medinat Yisrael (The State of Israel). 

WE HEREBY DECLARE that, as from the termination of the Mandate at midnight, the 
lUth--15th May, 19^8, and pending the setting up of the duly elected bodies of the 
State in accordance with a Constitution to be drawn up by the Constituent Assembly not 
later than the 1st October, 19^8, the National Council shall act as the Provisional 
State Council, and that the National Administration shall constitute the Provisional 
Government of the Jewish State, which shall be known as Israel. 

THE STATE OF ISRAEL will be open to the immigration of Jews from all countries of 
their dispersion; will promote the development of the country for the benefit of all 
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its inhabitants; will be based on the principles of liberty, justice and peace as con- 
ceived by the Prophets of Israel; will uphold the full social and political equality of 
all its citizens, without distinction of religion, race or sex; will guarantee freedom 
of religion, conscience, education and culture; will safeguard the Holy Places of all 
religions; and will loyally uphold the principles of the United Nations Charter. 

THE STATE OF ISRAEL will be ready to cooperate with the organs and representatives 
of the United Nations in the implementation of the Resolution of the Assembly of Novem- 
ber 29, 19^7 and. will take steps to bring about the Economic Union over the whole of 
Palestine- 

We appeal to the United Nations to assist the Jewish people in the building of its 
State and to admit Israel in the family of nations. 

In the midst of wanton aggression, we yet call upon the Arab inhabitants of the 
State of Israel to preserve the ways of peace and play their part in the development of 
the State, on the basis of full and equal citizenship and due representation in all its 
bodies and institutions—provisional and permanent. 

We extend our hand in peace and neighborliness to all the neighboring states and 
their peoples, and invite them to cooperate with the independent Jewish nation for the 
common good of all. The State of Israel is prepared to make its contribution to the 
progress of the Middle East as a whole. 

Our call goes out to the Jewish people all over the world to rally to our side in 
the task of immigration and development and to stand by us in the great struggle for the 
fulfillment of the dream of generations for the redemption of Israel. 

With trust in Almighty God, we set our hand to this Declaration, at this Session 
of the Provisional State Council, on the soil of the Homeland, in the city of Tel Aviv, 
on this Sabbath eve, the fifth of Iyar, 5708, the fourteenth day of May, 19*4-8. 



